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for them windows before you begin to breast in
your ship to the quay."
It was good advice. But one cannot think of
everything or foresee contacts of things appar-
ently as remote as stars and hop-poles.
The view of ships lying moored in some of
the older docks of London has always suggested
to my mind the image of a flock of swans kept in
the flooded backyard of grim tenement houses.
The flatness of the walls surrounding the dark
pool on which they float brings out wonderfully
the flowing grace of the lines on which a ship's
hull is built. The lightness of these forms, de-
vised to meet the winds and the seas, makes, by
contrast with the great piles of bricks, the chains
and cables of their moorings appear very neces-
sary, as if nothing less could prevent them from
soaring upwards and over the roofs. The least
puff of wind stealing round the corners of the
dock buildings stirs these captives fettered by
rigid shores. It is as if the soul of a ship were
impatient of confinement. Those masted hulls,
relieved of their cargo, become restless at the
slightest hint of the wind's freedom. However
tightly moored, they range a little at their berths,
swaying imperceptibly the spirelike assemblages
of cordage and spars. You can detect their im-
patience by watching the sway of the mast-heads
against the motionless, the soulless gravity of